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THE LUCUBRATIONS OF 
BENJAMIN BICKERSTAFF, ESQUIRE, 
No Il. 


Thy name and office deftly show. 
Shakespere, 
Sir, 

A melancholy reflection which obtruded itself upon me, 
obliged me to conclude my former letter somewhat abruptly. 
I had so interested your fair readers, that I have no doubt ma- 
ny of them were desirous to know more of me. I regret, how- 
ever, that I have not leisure at this present writing to satisfy 
their curiosity, nor assist the recollections of those ancient 
spinsters, whom I have seen, laying aside their knitting nee- 
dles and endeavouring to recal some of the anecdotes of my 
chequered life. Like other great authors, I must be permit- 
ted gradually to unfold myself in my works. 

As the income of a single man is an object of particular 
moment in this city, I should have mentioned mine long since, 
had I not feared that my poverty being known, before any of 
my amiable qualities were discovered, the ladies would wholly 
disregard these speculations. Fortune has been sufficient! 
kind to one whose desires are not extravagant. She has be- 
stowed enough to enable me, with some attention to econo- 
my, : 
| To see what friends and read what books 1 please. 

Thus I am free from the two great causes of uneasiness in this 
world: women and money. I need not trouble you witha scrap of 
musty Latin, which occurs to me, as very descriptive of my situ- 
ation, but a good old English wish, that is adapted to every 
capacity will inform you, that I have always enjoyed health of 
body, a clean shirt and a guinea,. 

Although my acquaintance is very extensive, there are few 
with whom I am intimate. One who very frequently relieves the 
stillness of my chamber by the vivacity of his conversation, is 
a young gentleman of very pretty talents. Nature designed 
him fora poet, but the peculiar circumstances of his situation 
compelled him to adopt the profession of the law. And here, too, 
he might shine, did not the sensibility of his disposition withdraw 
dim from the litigation of courts to woo the favours of the muse 
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or attract the smiles of the fair. He is continually fancying 
himself in Jove with some inexorable beauty, and then he be- 
takes himself to the banks of the canal, which his fancy trans- 
forms into a meandering stream; and the sable damsels who are 
there eniployed, are as easily metamorphosed into a group of deli-. 
Jicate nymphs. The shrill and discordant notes of their clamor- 
ous tongues, resemble the soft melody of the pipe, and as they 
beat the tubs, he hears the mefry tabret resound ; there he in- 
dites “sonnets tohis mistress’ eye brows,” and mournfully “ sighs 
away Suridays.” Poor Charles! he does not reflect that while 
he resigns himself to the soft sensibility of his nature, he is lo- 
sing his friends, neglecting his talents and suffering the fleeting 
moments to pass which can never be recalled. 

The next which I shall mention is Sober. Correct in his habits, 
honorable in his dealings, and unimpassioned in his interceurse, 
ne glides along the noiseless tenor of his way, undisturbed by the 
malignity of the envious, and unruffled by the frivolity of the 
gay. Soberis a bachelor. Not because he dislikes the sex, 
nor because he is too parsimonious to support a wife. But I be- 
lieve his single reason is, that the attempt would occasion trou- 
ble, and if suiccessfal, would oblige him to make some alteration 
in his mode of living. He is not bigotted to a life of celibacy, 
but he agrees with the Vicar of Wakefield, that marriage is one 
of the first duties which a man owes to his country. I ver- 
ily believe if the etiquette of society were changed, and the 
‘women were permitted to make the first advances, a privilege 
which I have no doubt they would gladly enjoy, Sober would 
quickly find a wifé, and become, what is called, a respectable 
member of the community. Until that millenium shall arrive, 
our club will retain one of its most valued officers, and Sober be 
permitted “* to manage his own affairs in bis own way.” As to 
the other gentlemen who compose our weekly orgies, you shall 
hear more of them anon. | 

At present I must make my salutations to your female readers, 
and then bidadieu. I confess it was highly imprudent not to 
have made some effort, at my introductory visit, to propitiate 
the smiles of the fair; for the experience of nearly half a cen- 
tury has taught me the effect which the first bow has upon them. 
It has often, at a moment won, a too sensitive heart, or dashed 
to the ground the beautiful fabric which Report, a busy herald a- 
mong ladies, had erected. Their approbation will add dignity to 
my lucubrations,and be a flattering inducement to perseverance ; 
but_a frown will chill my ardour, and nip my hopes in the very 
bud. A breath revives me*or a breath o’erthrows. From those 


“whose beauty and wit leaveoa long train of admirers, I have the 


most urgent reasons tosolicit approbation. However stubborn and 
arbitrary they become after marriage, lovers have too much cun- 
ning not to submit to the judgment of their mistresses, and suffer 
their taste to be entirely guided by them. Arguments, said an 


intimate friead of my ancestors, are irresistable out of a pretty 
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mouth; and, as the Bickerstaffs to the remotest kindred, have 
ever been remarkable for the excellence of their advice, as well 
as the courtesy oftheir manners, I shall endeavour not to disgrace 
my name. ‘Thus, as I shallbe as wiseas I can in counsel, and 
empioy all my spirit in the defence of all distressed damsels,I trust 
that their policy and sense of justice will indicate the propriety 
of taking so valorous a knight under their protection,and of re- 
commending him to their lovers. As the fire of youth has al- 
most.subsided,they must not expect me to display many brilliant 
tints of fancy, in the course of my speculations: nor is it pro- 
bable I shall be able to make myself so valuable a mentor, as 
some of my predecessors. But if I be permitted to pass 
around their footsteps, I may pick up some neglected grains to 
furnish a new repast. 

From what I have said, I am inclined to think that you will 
not reject my offers. The only competition between us, shall 
be, which shall promote the designs of the other more zealously, 
and thus contribute to the pleasure and improvement of those 
who may deem our labours worthy of perusal. This, I know 
to be my single wish, and I therefore anticipate a more than 
ordinary degree of attention: for he will always command 
more respect, who devotes his time to the benefit of others, 
than he who writes to gratify the fancied superiority of pride, 


the vanity of ostentation, or the meanness of cupidity. 
* 


SLL LL SI 


FOR THE OBSERVER, 


-ON THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE ARTS 
IN AMERICA, 
No. IT. 


November 6th, 1806. 
Sir, 

I had scarcely sent you the paper in which I proposed to 
give to the pubiic my ideas on the cultivation of the fine arts in 
America, before I recollected that I had totally neglected to take 
the advice of old Cato, who, (as Cicero tells us) before he under- 
took any thing of great or small importance, asked himself this 
question : Cuz bono? What good is to be the result ? And when 
it did occur to me, I freely declare that I was, and I am still 
puzzled how to answer it, There are many shapes into which 
this question may be modelled, so as to assist in forming an an- 
swer.— Will any body read you? doesany body care about that 
which makes y ou so zealous? are you vain enough to think that 
you can write any body out of their money or their prejudices ? 
and above all, do you suppose that you can possibly, by a series 

of newspaper essays, diffuse such a degree of information, and 
‘ excite such a spirit among our mercantile and agricultural citi- 
zens, as to accelerate the arrival of ‘the period when the arts 
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will naturally grow up, under the shadow of wealth and luxury ? 
The obvious answer to these questions, was, I confess, not very 
flattering to that zeal with which, last week, I set officiously 
about the goodly work of reformation. Feeling however my 
own deficiency, as being, though an enthusiastic amatear, still 
only one of the profane, I put a copy of my first letter into my 
pocket, and called upon an artist by profession, who happened 
to be in town, proposing to take his advice, as to further pro- 
ceeding.—Sir said he, after listening attentively to what I read : 
You promise much, and threaten hard—and indeed I think you 
have done already quite as much as is necessary.—Procure, if 
you please, the insertion of that letter in all the Federal, Quiddi- 
cal, and Democratic papers in Baltimore. Every one who 
thinks he ought to encourage the arts on account of his wealth, 
or who, from vanity or good disposition, is inclined to do $0, will 
be either induced or alarmed into the measure ; and,—and,—and 
what then cried I.—Why then I shall have infinite reason to 
thank you, for I shall have more portraits to paint this winter 
than I shall be able to manage, and can immediately raise my 
price. | 
You: most obedient servant, said I. I confess that my cui 
bono question is at once answered, for if Ido no good to the arts, 
I shall, in your opinion at least, have served the artist. May I 
however, with your permission, Jeave you to the protection of 
those deities under whose auspices, opposite as they are to each 
other, you have already so well prospered, the personal vanity of 
coxcombs of both sexes, and to that affection which admires in 
the form of a friend, the qualities that render him dear. ' Of the 
sure and powerful patronage of these, replied my friend, We por- 
trait painters are already possessed, no thanks to you; could you, 
however write or say any think to induce those, who think more 
of their money, even than of their faces, to sit to me, I will thank 
you: and I think you have taken a good method to effect this ; 


.and depend upon it, should your opinion in favour of the arts 


become fashionable, few will resist the double temptation, te 


_ gain the character of a patron of the arts, and a good portrait 


of themselves into the bargain ; and as to going beyond portrait 
painting, believe me, my good friend, you are a century too 
soon for us.—If your opinion is correct, said I, I have certainly 
written enough, if not too much, and indeed the facts appear to 
be with you. 

They certainly are.—Out of portrait painting will grow histo- 
rical painting. At present indeed the sublime art of portrait 
painting is in its infancy, I may say, at its birth. Head and 
shoulders are all we can boast of. For my part, I never yet could 


: get down below the fifth button, till yesterday, when luckily, a 


new coat made by Watson,was so buttoned asto give me a sixth. 
Stuart may, however,be considered as‘our. pioneer ; he has got as 
far as handsand arms, and is very aptto give youina hand or 
‘an elbow intothe bargain, rather than stint you. f or my part, now, 
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I do not think it necesary to paint more than I am paid for, anJ 
such articles as arms, elbows and hands, have no great currency 
in this market —We have, cried J, interrupting him, entirely 
mistaken each other. I come hither to talk of the arts. You 
talk to me of your ¢rade, 

Sir, said the painter, it is not I that make ita trade, though 
indeed! live by it; necessity and habit have blunted my feelings, 
as to the expressions I use, which, in talking with a friend, [ 
have accommodated to the facts.The truth is, that when [ chose, 
as the employment of my life, the art that is now its support, I 
felt all the warmth of enthusiasm which inspires a lover for 
the beauty whom he hopes, and fears while he hopes, to make 
his wife. I could pursue the metaphor, but will rather speak 
prose. I was charmed with the magic that could raise the flat 
surface of the canvass into the pulpy lip, and the swelling bosom, 
that could light it up with the sparkling eye, and animate it 
with the powerful mind. While nobody paid me for my pic- 
tures, while indeed I was a mere student, I studied nature, [ 
was well instructed, copied fromthe best masters, imitated what I 
saw before me, and bent all my talents to learn what was Nature, 
I considered my art as her handmaid. My employment was to 
dress her as well as I could, but to leave herself, beautiful as [ 
found her. At last I was employed—I was pleased that I had 
to copy thestrong, manly and expressive features of a respecta- 
ble merchant. He sat. I thought I had done well in the three 
sittings. A few friends, with his wife and daughters, then came 
to see the performance.—You, Mister, said one, that nose is 
not long enough. Sir, it is foreshortened.—Well, but his eyes 
are too far apart. Shall we measure ? you'll find them in their 
right places.—I think you’ve made him look like Blue-Beard ; 
there’s too much lead color in that chin.—Please to examine 
the color of the natural chin.—My dear, said the wife, what’s 
that, the man has made on your upper lip ? why sir,my husband 
never took snuff in his life.-—True madam, your husband does nut 
take snuff, but unless he had a nose of glass, there will certainly 
be a shadow on his lip.—1 wish you would take it out, it makes 
him look quite ugly. 

It would be tedious to describe the rack on which I was 
stretched. Papa’s coat was too blue, and his shirt too yellow ; 


nothing was right. In fact the picture was not worth the money, 


and the painter was like all other painters, capricious, waspish 
and proud.-- The critical party left me with feelings little short 
of madness. J was taken sick, and painted no more portraits for 
some time. However, I conld not be idle ; for it was necessary 
I should eat. By degrees, though I shall never be a good pain- 
ter, I am become a tolerable philosopher, and an excellent judge 
of faces. Whenever any one sits to me, before I have well rubbed 
in the general masses of my subject, 1 can foresee whether I 
must paint a handsome face or a good likeness, whether eyebrows 
and noses must cast shadows or not, whether the dress or the 
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features are the principal object.—And I paint accordingly. 
My dear sir, let’s change the subject, and let me try to forget 
the drudgery of my trade.—Can you tell me whether the Spa- 
niards have retired across the Sabine, and whether Col B. still 
keeps his army and gun boats in his pocket, or has begun to pull 
them out, and proceed towards Mexico? 


LIS FI LS 


To the Editor of the Observer. 

Sir, , : 

In your first number I perused some remarks on twoof the 
most eminent personages at our bar ; but although I felt much 
pleased with the elegance of style in which they were written, 
I cannot admit the observations to have been founded in jus- 
tice. The last gentleman, whose character as a lawyer is there 
delineated, being absent, I consider it in a manner as a duty to 
expose the incorrectness of the comparison made by the writer 
of these remarks, not only because the portrait seems to have 
been drawn by a partial hand, but that this partiality has in- 
duced him tooverleap the bounds of truth. Had the gentleman 
contined his observations to Mr. ** he would have acted with 


propriety, and his taste and discernment would have been ac- 


knowledged by the public. The only instance in which we 
should have differed, would have been in the opinion of his pro- 
ficiency as a Lawyer ; from the general remarks of the writer, 
we should be induced to suppose. his favourite to be profound in 
legal information. Nothing however can be more remote from 
the fact ; for although he aims at that character, yet itis known 
to be the general opinion of those best calculated to form a car- 
rect judgment on the subject, that his legal knowledge is not 
above mediocrity. 

Eloquence is absolutely requisite to the attainment of celebgity 
at the bar.Of this fascinating quality, there are several degrees ; 
the highest is not only “ to instruct, to inform and convince,” 
bat also to address the passions and interest the hearers. To do 
this, a man must not only possess ‘‘ soundness of understanding and 
a considerable acquaintance with human nature, but he must 
also possess strong sensibility of mind, a warm and lively imagi- 


Ration, joined with correctness of judgment, and an extensive © 


command of the power of language ; to which must also be ad- 
ded the graces of pronounciation and delivery.”* In order that 
we may more justly estimate these gentlemen, let us first then 
compare them as orators. That Mr. *** was remarkable for 
the manner in which he interested his audieuce, your corres- 
pondent has himself acknowleged ; and when we consider that 


\@ jury is now extremely guarded in receiving impressions, and 


in some measure prejudiced against the exertion of eloquence, 
. "1 e %. : 
the man who can, under these disadvantages, enchain their at. 
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tention and interest their feelings, must possess extraordinary 
abilities. ‘To inform, to instruct and to convince, are amongst 
the qualifications of a great qrator, and are no doubt indispensi- 
bly requisite ; but while, like the lowest stones of an edifice, they 
are the foundation on which to erect an elegant superstructure, 
they are of little service unless accompanied by the graces of 
elocution. That Mr. *** possesses “ soundness of understanding 
and a considerable acquaintance with human nature,” I am rea- 
dy to allow, but whether he is endowed with great sensibility of 
mind, a brilliant imagination, or an extensive command of the 
choicest language, qualities eminently conspicuous in the gentle- 
man whom | have the honour to advocate, those who have heard 
- his harangues will be at no loss to decide. It has been said that 
a tribunal which forms its-<decisions on the principles of justice, 
will never be influenced by the dazzling splendors of rhetoric ; 
but it may, with equal propriety be asserted, that eloquence can- 
not inure the cause of the orator. On the contrary, it will terd 
to remove prejudices from the breasts of the judges, and incline 
them to listen with patience and even with pleasure to his argu- 
ments ; whilst their attention to his adversary will be more lan- 
guid, because being destitute of the talents of persuasion, he is 
unable to keep alive their sensibility. The law admits of much 
greater latitude than your essayist imagines; for even before a 
court the powers of fancy may be frequently displayed with 
advantage, whilst before a jury they are indispensibly necessary. 
The gentleman thinks that correctness of judgment and liveli- 
ness of fancy are incompatible, or at least seldom combined. I 
have already adduced Dr. Blair whose opinion is directly to 
the contrary, and it is certain that Homer, Shakespere, Mil- 
ton, Thomson and many other illustrious poets, were as remarka- 
ble for the solidity of their understanding as for the brilliancy of 
their imagination. But without recurring to other examples, I 
cannot aidddée one which will more clearly refute his objections, 
than Mr. *** himself. He isa man of as much solidity of judg- 
ment as any at the bar; he isa man of the most consummate in- 
dustry, and has collected a valuable store of legal information. 
He is not only equal in this respect to his rival, but is as fully acs 
quainted with every other department of literature, and has had 
the advantage of better opportunities to become acquainted with 
human nature. Early called upon to serve his country, his situ- 
ation enabled him to select models on which to form himself. 
This added to his extraordinary talents, has given him the great 
superiority which he now undoubtedly possesses. Under these 
circumstances I do not hesitate to give him the preference as an 
- Orator;-and when we consider that his information both in law 
and in general literature is as extensive as that of his rival, we 
cannot with any semblance of justice deny that he is in every 
respect his superior. His reputation stands on too firm a basis te 
beshaken. He has already attained a seat in the temple of fame, 
and cannotbe reached by the arrows of false criticism. M. 
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MARVELLOUS. 


t-— —-- | 
From a late London \Publication. 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCE, 
JIN THE FAMILY OF LORD TYRONE. 





sshanateerinens Would ye believe 
Were one to arise from the dead? 


Lord Tyrone and Lady Beresford were born in in Ireland ; 
they were both left orphans in their infancy, to the care of the 
same person by whom they were both educated in the princi- 
ples of Deism by their guardian. When they were each of 
them about fourteen years of age they fell into very different 
hands. The persons on whom the care of them now. devolved 
used every possible endeavour to eradicate the erroneous princi- 
ples they had imbibed, and to persuade them to embrace the re- 
vealed religion, but in vain; their arguments were insufficient 
to convince them, though they were powerful enough to stag- 
ger their former faith. Though now separated from each other, 
their friendship continued unalterable, and they continued to 
regard each other with a sincere and fraternal affection. After 
some years had elapsed, and they were each of them grown up, 
they niade a solemn promise to each other, that whoever should 
first die, would, if permitted, appear to the other, to declare 
what' religion was most approved of by the Supreme Being. 
Lady Beresford was shortly after addressed by Sir Marcus Ber- 
esford to whom, after a few years, she was married; but no 
change in condition had power to alter her friendship; the fa- 
milies frequently yisited each other, often spent more than a 
fortnight together. A short time after one of these visits, Sir 
Marcus Beresford remarked, when his Lady came down to 
breakfast in the morning, that her countenance was unusually 
pale, and bore evident marks of terror and confusion ; he inquir- 
ed anxiously after her health, she assured him she was well, 
perfectly well; he repeated his inquiries, and begged to know 
if any thing had disordered her, she replied no, she was as well 
as usual. ‘ Have you hurt your wrist, have you sprained it ?” 
said he observing a black ribband bound round it. She replied 
no, she had not; but added, “‘ Let me conjure you, sir M. ne- 
ver to inquire the cause of my wearing this ribband, you will 
never more see me without it; if it concerned you as a husband 
to know it, I would not for a moment conceal it from you, I ne- 
ver in my life, denied you a request, but of this I must entreat 
you to forgive my refusal, and never to urge me further on the 
subject. “ Very well my lady,” said he, smiling, “ since 
you so earnestly desire me, I will inquire no further.” 

The couversation here ended; but breakfast was scarcely over 
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when Lady B. inquired if the post was come in? She was 
told it was not. Ina few minutes again she rung the bell for 
her servant, and repeated the inquiry, is not the post yet 
come ? she was told it was not. ‘ Do you expect any letter >” 
said sir M. “‘ that you are so anxious concerning the coming of 
the post.” “ Ido,” she answered, “ 1 expect to hear that Lord 
Tyrone is dead, he died last Tuesday at four o’clock.” “I 
never in my life,” said sir M. “ believed you superstitious, but 
you must have had some idle dream, which has thus alarmed 
you.” 

At that instant a servant opened the door, and delivered to 
them a letter sealed with black. “It isas I expected,” ex- 
claimed Lady B.; <‘he is dead.” sir M. openedjthe letter ; it 
came from Lord Tyrone’s steward, and contained the melancho- 
ly intelligence that his master had died the Tuesday preceding, 
at the very time Lady B. had specified. Sir M. entreated her 
to compose her spirits, and to endeavour as much as lay in her 
power, not to make heself unhappy. She assured him she felt 
much easier than she had done for some time past ; and added, 
“ IT can communicate to you, intelligence which I know will 
prove welcome, I can assure you, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt, that 1 am with child ofa son.”’—Sir M. received the in- 
telligence with that pleasure that might be expected, and ex- 
pressed in the strongest terms the felicity he should experience 
from such an event, which he had long so ardently desired. 

After a period of some months Lady B. was delivered of a 
son; she had before been the mother of two daughters only. 
Sir Marcus survived the birth of his son little more than four 
years. After his decease, bis lady went little from home ; she 
visited no family but that of a clergyman who resided in the 
same village, with whom she frequently passed a few hours, 
the rest of her time was entirely devoted to solitude, and she 
appeared for ever determined to banish all other society. The 
clergyman’s family consisted of himself, his wife, and one son, 
who at sir M.’s death was quite a youth ; to hisson, how- 
ever, she was afterwards married, in the space of a few years, 
notwithstanding the disparity of his years, and the mani- 
fest imprudenceof such a connection, so unequal in every res- 
pect. 

The event justified the expectation of every one; Lady B. 
was treated by her young husband with neglect and cruelty, and 
the whole of his conduct evinced him the most abandoned liber. 
tine, utterly destitute of every principle of virtue and humani- 
ty. To this, her second husband, Lady B, brought two daugh- 
ters; afterwards, such was the profligacy of his conduet, that 
she insisted upon a separation. They parted for several years, 
when so great was the contrition he expressed for his former ill 
‘€onduct, that, won over by his supplication, and promises, 
‘Phe was induced to pardon, and once more reside with him ; 
- 4 
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and was, after some time, made the mother of another daugh- 
ter. 

The day of the month on which she laid in, being the anni- 
versary of her birth-day, she sent for Lady , of whose 
friendship she had long been possessed, and a few friends, to 
request them to spend the day with her. About noon, the 
clergyman by whom she had been baptized, and with whom 
she had all her life maintained an intimacy, came into the room 
to inquire after her health ;. she told him she felt perfectly well, 
and requested him to spend the day with her, it being her birth- 
day. ‘‘ For,” said she, “ I am forty-eight thisday.” No, my 
Lady,” answered the clergyman, *‘ you are mistaken, your mo- 
ther and myself have had many disputes concerning your age, 
and I have at length discovered Iam mght ; happening to go 
last week to the parish you were born in, I was resolved to put 
an end to my doubt by searching the register, and find that you 
are forty-seven this day.” 

«* You have signed my death warrant,” said she I have 
not much longer to live. I must, therefore, entreat you to leave 
ine immediately, as I have something of importance to settle 
before I die.” 





(To be concluded in our next.) 


SLI SLAF 


POLITICAL. 


(nm ee 


For the Observer. 
CONSIDERATIONS UPON THE RUPTURE OF PRUSSIA WITH FRANCE, 


The late memorable rupture betwixt France and Prussia, 
ought to surprize only those, whodo not know, that robbers 
generally fall out; when the plunder of their victims is to be di- 
vided. Hence the strongest prejudice alone, could prompt ei- 
ther wishes for the success, or regrets for the losses of the govern. 
ment of Prussia ; since it is incontestible that by her system of 
pretended armed and menacing neutrality, from which,unmoved 
by the disasters of other nations, she has never until now desist- 
ed, this negociating government has been the artizan of the co- 
lossus, which at present overwhelms her in her turn. A retro- 
spect of some of the epocha’s of the French Revolution, is at 
once necessary and sufficient to demonstrate this truth. 

In the autumn of 1792, when the prince of Brunswick and 
Frederick William, father of the reigning king of Prussia, was 
with the French princes; and the Austrians, within a hundred 
miles of Paris, inthe plains of Chalons, the road to this capital 
being entirely open, and without strong places in this direction, 
protected only by newly raised armies, divided in opinion and 
involved in anarchy ; Frederick William, suffering himself te 
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be seduced by the usurious advantages which were offered him 


by the convention, abandoned his allies, and with them the cause 
of thrones, henceforth delivering up the royal family of France, 
already prisoners in the temple, to all the eaprice and cruelty of 
regicides. | 

He then disbanded the corps of French emigrants ; he suffer- 
ed_his hussars to plunder with impunity the baggage of these 
unfortunate outlaws, some of whom abandoned to despair, put 


an end to their own existence ; and thus he reduced the Bour- | 


bons to be the indignant, but helpless spectators of this outrage, 
of the dissolution of their little army, and of the most unexpect- 
ed, as well as the most shameful retreat. 

The precious stones belonging to Louis XVI. the diamonds of 
the unfortunate Maria Antoinetta, the jewels of the crown, that 
crown which had been worn by Charlemagne, St. Louis, and 
Henry IV. together with a subsidy strictly paid, until the peri- 
od of the fall of the directory ; such were the fruits gathered 
by Prussia from this first act of baseness, as attrocious as impro- 
vident on the part of a crowned head, and above all inhuman 
with regard to the unfortunate royal family of France. 

They were very desirous of having it believed, that the motive 
of the retreat of Champagne, had been the result of promises 
that the convention had made to Prussia, to liberate the royal 
family from the temple, or to enter into an engagement, not to 
attempt the lives of the sacred persons that composed it, as soon 
as the Prussian army should have evacuated the French territo- 
ry. But if ever this tale could have had any reality, ought not 
Prussia, when so indignantly played on, to have re-entered on a 
new campaign with a force more formidable than ever, when 
the‘head of Louis XYI. falling on the scaffold, called aloud 
for vengeance, I will not say from all who bore a sceptre, but 
from every human heart. 

But what Boileau has said will be eternally true, 


“© T’honneur est une Ile escarpée et sans bords, 
** On n’y peut plus rentrer dés qu’on en est dehors.””* 


It is alone the first step, from the path of rectitude that is 
difficult. Thus the Prussian government seeing how much the 
coalition, the Bourbons and the emigrants must necessarily be 
irritated at its conduct, became very soon the unalterable ally, 
I should say the abominable accomplice of the most excerable go- 
vernments, and the most dreadful of revolutions. It exhibited 
the whimsical spectacle of the intimate alliance of a despot, 
with a democracy, and of a king, as much inimical to royalists, 


ascould be the mest violent of sans culottes. New stains were 
then immediately added to the first, 





* Honour is a rocky, shoreless isle, which, when once abandoned, cgn- 
net be regained. 
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Wherever the 7 *rench Revolution is known, the courageous 
resistance of the city of Lyons, and the intrepidity with which 
it was defended during seven weeks, against the hordes of Ro- 
bespietre, by the brave Precy, whom the Lyonese had made 
their general, is known also.—And wherever this circumstance 
has been related, the name of the Lyonese, and that of their 
chief, have become the object of interest, respect, and admira- 
tion. 

This general, compelled to surrender, had chosen risking 
every thing to make his way through his enemies, sword in 
hand, with the remains of his companions in arms. By force 
of valor, he succeeded, and accomplished placing himself in se- 
curity in another country. He lived peaceably and modestly 
at Bareuth, with some of the officers who had accompanied him 
in his perilous retreat, and some Vendean chiefs, unalterably at- 
tached to the cause of their king, and the calls of honour, when 
the directory persevering in the system of vengeance and poli- 
tics, which it had inherited from the édtivention. exacted of the 
King of Prussia, the arrest of Precy, and of the associates in his 
glory and his misfortunes. They were then immediately arrested 
at Bareuth, within the territory of the empire, by the orders of the 
king of Prussia, and their papers sent to Paris. But France, 
satisfied with having inseparably attached anew the Prusssian 
government to her interests by this ignoble procedure, content- 
ed herself with perfectly establishing the fact by causing to be 


printed in 2 vol. 8vo. a fabricated account of the conspiracy of 


Bareuth, and of rendering the king of Prussia daring a whole 
vear, the jaoler of M. de Precy and his companions. Yes, the 
directory itself, was less barbarous than Prussia, for if it 
had exacted, that these unfortunate warriors should have been 
delivered up, death would have awaited them the moment they 
touched French ground. And if the directory avoided this 
crime, considering it useless, perhaps dangerous on account of 
the lively interest which the blood of these victims would have 
excited ; Prussia at least in this affair did every thing which 
could be expected from her base and barbarous selfishness. 

As long as the directory existed, the emigrants who re-enter- 
ed France, as well as all those who had taken any part in the 
war of La Vendée, were pursued with fire and sword, and the 
conunissions militares destroyed them with the utmost fury, whilst 
no assumed name, nor the best papers, however carefully fabri- 
cated or dearly bought, could prevent their condemnation, and 
the reason of this, was ‘that the king of Prussia, had delivered to 
the directory, the Register of the Emigrants, who had servedas a 
brigade, in the first campaign of the princes with the Prussian 
troops. This fact was authenticated a Jittle before the fall 
of the directory, when the ex-conventional Duval was minister 
of the general police. 

During the events which followed the abolition of the Direc- 
tory, Prussia never hesitated a moment to acknowled ge, second, 
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and flatter all the leaders of France, however infamous they 
might be, or whatever might have been the fears, their ambi- 
tion should have inspired.* 

In February, 1803, Buonaparte decided to demand of Louis 
XVIII. his abdication of the throne in his favor. The king of 
Prussia was charged with this vile negociation, and he sent M. 
de Meyer, one of his privy counsellors, to Varsovie to make this 
proposition to the Pretender, menacing him at the same time, 
in case of a refusal, with procuring the suppression of a pension 
which he enjoyed on the part of some crowned heads on the con- 
tinent. This insulting proposition was received with the indig- 
nation it was calculated to inspire ; and the state prisons are 
yet occupied by a crowd of persons, accused of having com- 
mended and circulated, the fine reply which Louis XVIII. made 
on this occasion. 

Sir George Rhumbodlt, the English chargé d’affaires at Tam- 
burg, is arrested within the territory of this city, in contempt 
of the law of nations, and the neutrality of the Hanseatic Towns, 
While the marquis Lucchesini, the Prussian ambassador, openly 
approves of this transaction, at the diplomatic audience at the 
Thuilleries. 

The generals Pichegru, Georges and Moreau are arrested. At 
this moment vanish the last hopes of France, that is say of the 
whole universe : Prussia sends her felicitations to Paris ! ! 

At length arrives the ever deplorable event of the assassina- 
tion of the Duke D’Enghien, carried off from the Elector of 
Bade’s, in the neutral territory of the Germanic body. Russia, by 
the voice of M. de Marcoft, her ambassador, protests against 
this horrible vioJation of the rights of empire, and the powers 
established guarantees of these rights by the treaty of Luneville. 
Prussia solemnly approves of this atrocity by immediately ac- 
knowledging Buonaparte emperor. 

And inacknowledging him emperor, Prussia by her exam- 
ple, shook, intimidated, and ruined, all effectual spirit of coali- 
tion. 

Austria and Russsia however combine, the territory of Prus- 
sia is declared neutral, but Buonaparte passes through it with 
impunity, the left wing of his army of Bavaria, surprises and 
overthrows the Austrians. | 

The emperor Alexander, condescends to come himself to Berlin, 
to represent to this cabinet, the dangers that threatened Europe ; 


? 


his pressing solicitations remain unsuccessful and himself, it will 





* If it may be permitted to join to these facts of public notoriety, a pri- 
vate anecdote, I will add, that after the last pacification of La Vendee 
and the Chouans, a royalist officer, having written a memorial for the 
purpese of forewarning Prussia of the character of the first consul, and 
having giyen this memorial to the Prussian ambassador Lucchesini, he 
delivered it to Buonaparte, from whose rage, the author denounced by 
this ambassador, escaped with the utmost difficulty. 
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be recollected, narrowly escaped being made prisoner by a French 
detachment, in quitting Prussia to return into Bohemia. 
Perhaps it would not be absurd to suspect that the most in- 


famous treason, rather than accident, occasioned this circum- 


PU idvecs cen secsicesss cisevonsecacnave 

However this may be, Ulm is forced or delivered up ; Vienna 
is taken, Bohemia usurped, the frontier of Hungary and all the 
country "of Venice seized : the bloody battle of Austerlitz strikes 
a dreadful blow at the allies. One single rampart yet remained 
to tottering Europe. Prince Charles had assembled near a 
100,000 men, and threatened Vienna ; the Russians in retiring 
with courage and method, could very soon join their reinforce- 
ments, and conjointly opposing themselves in Poland, and Silesia, 
toan army too much extended,and fatigued even by the rapidity of 
its victories; if then Prussia had declared herself, if she had 
suddenly marched upon the rear of the French armies with the 
150,000 men she has just sacrificed ; there is not a doubt but that a 
reasonable peace might have been concluded, or that the destruc- 
tion of the French army, would have followed the refusal. 

But no. This was not what Prussia desired. She wanted to 
see the house of Austria annihilated, to wrest from it the impe- 
rial crown, and henceforth fix it onthe house of Brandenburgh, 
according to the project of Frederick the-great. She coveted 
Hanover and the Sund—and simply believed that such would be 
the reward of her ever dishonouring manceuvres, until she 
-discovered that Buonaparte found all Europe too small for his 
dominion. 

The manifest of the King of Prussia before the battle of Je- 
na, is then but the too tardy confession of his turpitude. 

What! it is after four years of silence ; what doI say? four 
years approval and participation, I repeat, that the King of 

russia protests against the violation of the Germanic territory 
in the death of the Duke D’Enghien ! as if too he had not him- 
self set the example of this violation in the affair of M. de Pre- 
cy; asif he had not himself as it were, consecrated this right 
ef violation, when he sufferered the French army to pass with 
impunity through his own territory, to surprise the Austrian ar- 
my ! 

‘What ! it is after a whole year has elapsed, he discovers that 
the existence of the treaty of Presburg is a calamity to all Eu- 
rope. 

In truth all this has the air of a jest, and the impudence of 
these recriminations, can excite only the most boiling indignation, 
and lead us to admire the just chastisement which Providence 
sooner or later inflicts on those who betray as basely as did 
Prussia the interests of justice. 

And let it not be said that at least it is unfortunate for Europe 
that Prussia should be crushed ; for it is evident that her humi- 
liation, does not inore change the state of Europe, than would 
have done her success. If we do not lose sight of the hatred of 
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this crown to the house of Austria ; its ambition ; its perfidy ; 
its system of aggrandizement; it cannot be doubted, that the 
division of France; the usurpation of Holland, of Hanover, 
the Sund and perhaps of Saxony, would have been the result of 
its victories. 

Now, in this well founded hypothesis, torrents of blood, a 
still eternal war, and the establishment of a Prussian despotism, 
upon a part of Europe, such would doubtless have been the 
consequence of the successes of this power. Thus whoever la- 
ments the disasters of Prussia, must indeed have a large stock 
of goodness in reserve; for if Buonaparte, instead of wanting 
to keep all for himself, had consented to cede to Prussia, some 
part of the sovereignty’s which surrounded him, there is not a 
doubt but that then the 200,000 brave soldiers she has just led to 
slaughter, would have marched against Russia and England, 
and would have effaced even the very remembrance of the Bour- 
bons, for the good pleasure of Napoleon, whom his Prussian 
Majesty had one day solemnly proclaimed the greatest man of 
the whole human race ! ! 

For my part, far from being touched by the shameful and hu- 
miliating position, to which I see Prussia at this moment reduced, 
I behold only the infamy and opprobrium which covers the cri- 
minal when he is compelled to confess his crimes, before he ex- 
piates them on the scaffold ; and all my indulgence, with res- 
pect to this scuffle between France and Prussia, is limited to 
thinking with our wise fore-fathers, that when one robber robs the 
ether, the devil laughs at both. M, A. 


SIL ISIS 


VARIETY. 


Haste thee Nymph, and bring with thee, 
Mirth and youthful joility. | 





A singular coincidence of names appears in a marriage, which 
has lately been celebrated in Shropshire, between Mr. Frost 


and Miss Snow,...Hail wedded love! 


oe 


Some one remarked to a Jady with surprise, that a gentleman 
who had just left the room, (and who was by the bye, something 
of a glutton) that his beard was perfectly white, while on his 
head there was scarcely a grey hair: oh! oh! replied tho lady, 


the reason is plain, he has labored much more with his jaw than 
his head. 





Says Kate to Tom, in matrimonial strife, 
Curs’d be the hour, which I became your wife ; 

By all the pow’rs cries Tom, but that’s too bad, 
You've curs’dthe only civil hour we’ve had. 
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A barber once asked an old misanthropical quiz, what could © 
be the reason that women had no beards. ‘“‘ Lend me the pen, 
saic Surly, and [ will write it down for you.” 
Nature, tho’ prompt her bounty to bestow, 
On woman’s face ordain’d no beard to grow, 


For, talking still forever and for aye, 
He who would shave, would slice their chins away. 
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THE TEAR. 


Hang there my verse in witness of my love. SHAKESPERE. 





j Thine eyes, lovely beauty, are bedew’d with a tear, 
And thy fair cheeks are suffus’d with a blush ; 
Will youcome to my bosom, confide all thy fear 


t | To one who so fondly thy tremours would hush ? 


Give care to the winds, and resign all thy sorrow, 
And ah! let love whisper soft in thy ear, 
That, we my sweet girl, may be happy to-morrow, 








, And no more thy cheeks be bedew’d with a tear 

! SEDLEY. 

y The following Tetrastic, translated from the Persian by Sir 
7 William Jones, is distinguished by a purity of taste and correct- 
ness of sentiment, not often found in eastern poetry. 
' On parent knees, a naked, new born child, 
j Weeping thou sat’st, when all around theesmil’d : 

| So live, that sinking in thy last long sleep, 

¥ Thou may’st then smile when all around thee weep. 

) The morning of the Sabbath, that welcome day which brings 


| 7 repose to the weary labourer, is very beautifuly described in the 
following lines. - 


*¢ How still the morning of the hallowed day ! 
| Mute is the voice of rural labour, hush’d 
\ The ploughboy’s whistle, and the milk maid’s song, 
| The scythe lies glitt’ring in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 
That yester-morn bloom’d waving inthe breeze : 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear.—The hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of thedew, 
The distant bleating midway up the hill ; 
Calmness seems thron’d on yon unmoving cloud.” 
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